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Mining

Legion,  dying after nine years' service,  was given a
4 public'funeral here by his gild;   but it seems more
probable that the seat of the gild was at Chester, and
that Julius had come to Bath for his health.1
It is a most remarkable fact that although abundant
circumstantial evidence of the Roman exploitation of
British iron exists in the shape of coins and other relics
found upon the site of the works, there is practically
no trace of any such working during the Saxon period
until shortly before the Conquest.   The furnaces must
have been still in blast when the Saxons landed ;   they
were a warlike race, possessing a full appreciation of
iron and something of the Scandinavian admiration for
smithcraft, yet there is hardly a trace of their having
worked iron  in  this  country.     Few,   if  any,   objects
definitely assignable to this period have been found upon
the site of iron works,  and documentary evidence is
almost non-existent.   There is a charter of Oswy, King
of Kent, given in 689, by which he grants to the abbey
of St. Peter of Canterbury land at Limingc ' in which
there is known to be iron-ore ' ; 2 and there is the legend
that about A. D. 700 Alcester, in Warwickshire, was the
centre of busy ironworks, peopled with smiths, who,
for their hardness  of heart in refusing  to   listen  to
St. Egwin  and endeavouring to drown his  voice by
beating on their anvils, were swallowed up by the earth ; 3
1 V. C. H. Somers., i. 275. There was also a ' collegium fabrorum '
at Chichester (Regmim). Suss. Arch. Coll., vii. 61-3.
1 Kemble, Cod. DipL, no. 30.
3 Chron. Evesham (Rolls Ser.), 26. The legend was probably
invented as an explanation of the remains of the (Roman) town
found below the ground here, but the tradition of the smiths had,
no doubt, some foundation.